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It is the story of these days that he tells in this work with a directness 
and unaffected simplicity that conceals from the casual reader the great 
part he played himself. As a tale of the days when men fought with the 
wilderness for wealth the book is full of interest, overflowing with anec- 
dote in which humor and death run side by side. As a history of these 
years, only just gone by and yet already misty with fable, it is invalu- 
able as the record of an accurate observer, a keen judge of men, a reten- 
tive memory, and above all a strong leader in stormy times. As he says 
where his story ends, the rest may be easily read in the official records. 
For the history of the Northwest he has done a great service in record- 
ing what would otherwise have been irrevocably lost. Mr. Ogilvie's book 
must always be an indispensable document in any study of the social 
or political history of the Klondike. 

Henry B. Ward 

The Granger Movement. A Study of Agricultural Organization and its 
Political, Economic, and Social Manifestations, 1870-1880. By 
Solon J. Buck, research associate in history, University of 
Illinois; sometime Francis Parkman fellow, Harvard Univer- 
sity. [Harvard Historical Studies, xix.] (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1913. 384 p. $2.00) 
The Granger movement stands at the parting of the ways. Behind it 
lie the agricultural solidarity of the United States and the transporta- 
tion devices of a people whose routes still follow the highways of na- 
ture. Before it are the classified society of industrial America and a 
sectionalism dependent upon artificial routes of trade. It is a class 
movement and a sectional movement, not to be understood without a 
knowledge of the periods which it separates. It was misjudged by its 
contemporaries, enemies or friends, and not until the publication of Dr. 
Buck's description and analysis has it been possible for even the special 
student of American institutions to examine its character. 

The American frontier has ever been so situated that its life has been 
simpler than that of older communities. What things it has seen at all 
it has seen with a vividness and responded to with a directness rare in 
the complex East. It has been peculiarly liable to the diseases of a debtor 
community and to the transportation panaceas of an isolated region. 
In the Granger movement it reveals itself in both of these capacities. 

Whether one approaches the Granger movement from the standpoint 
of agricultural depression and debt, or from that of the railway problem, 
makes considerable difference. From the former the movement becomes 
one for agricultural reform, coextensive with the depressed and specu- 
lative regions of the West and South. From the latter it becomes a rail- 
road movement with its center of interest in those northwest states that 
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have been known as the Granger states ever since the middle seventies. 
Dr. Buck has done his greatest service in connection with the former. 
His economic analysis in connection with the latter leaves something to 
be desired. 

The Patrons of Husbandry — Patrons they called themselves rather 
than Grangers — arose in 1867, but failed to nourish until hard times 
and an appreciating currency gave volume to their potential member- 
ship. Organization and cooperation, the qualities in which the farmer 
class ist most deficient, were the aim of the new order. The substantive 
reforms to be obtained thereby covered a wide range of social discontent. 
Dr. Buck is right in pointing out that the bipartisan American system 
leads party organizations to avoid issues rather than to solve them, that 
politicians fear the disruptive force of each new problem as it appears, 
and try either to evade it or to let it through without a fight. With 
national parties crystallized upon the issues of the Civil "War and re- 
construction, and with the Liberal Republican movement of 1872 fallen 
through, there was no vehicle for the discontent of the South and West 
unless the farmers devised it for themselves. By the end of 1872, the 
order was active in twenty-five states, with northern centers in Minne- 
sota and Iowa and southern centers in Mississippi and South Carolina. 
In 1873 and 1874 it covered the whole agricultural West and South, and 
when the National Grange met for its seventh annual session in the lat- 
ter year the farmers of America were better organized than ever before 
or since. 

The platform of the National Grange, adopted in 1874, summed up 
the principles of the order. It disclaimed political action ; and in gen- 
eral the Grange kept out of politics as such. But its aims could be at- 
tained only by this action, and its members in their various political 
connections had the program of the Grange always in their minds. They 
were enemies, as the people of every debtor frontier have been, to mid- 
dlemen, to monopolies, to high rates of interest, and to extortionate 
profits. They demanded cheap transportation, agricultural and indus- 
trial education, improvement in agricultural methods, and cooperation 
in buying and selling. In 21,697 local granges in the United States, in 
1875, these principles Were accepted, and until the enthusiasm of their 
members began to cool the Patrons of Husbandry had "prestige and 
influence throughout the land," and the vastness of their projects "ex- 
cited universal astonishment" (p. 67). 

The wide geographic distribution of the Granger movement has es- 
caped the attention of most historians before Dr. Buck, because the 
column of reforms did not advance with even front. The social unrest 
of which it was a symptom might well have produced a revision of party 
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lines, as the Populist movement might have done it twenty years later, 
had not one reform in each instance outrun the rest and engaged the 
almost exclusive attention of the United States. Free silver obscured 
the other Populist ambitions in the nineties; railway control obscured 
those of the Patrons in the seventies. Nearly half of Dr. Buck's book 
is devoted to the best statement in print concerning the railway re- 
forms of this movement, but he appears to have overlooked a causal ele- 
ment that accounts for the fact that the public has always regarded the 
Granger movement as only a railway movement and a movement of the 
northwest states. 

Transportation has always been vital to the developing frontier, with 
its huge agricultural surplus with which alone the frontier debt could 
be repaid, and which without adequate transportation could not find a 
market. Throughout the Granger area, South as well as West, there 
was interest in railways in the seventies, but nowhere was the interest 
so acute as in the states north and west of Chicago and St. Louis. In 
most of the Granger area the railway did not greatly change the location 
of the transportation routes. Rivers, roads, or canals antedated the 
railroads and were supplemented by them, but not displaced. The old 
routes remained to offer a real competition to the railroads and to pre- 
vent the total dependence of the community upon them. But northwest 
of Chicago the railways, in large measure, preceded settlement. Dis- 
tances were too great and crops too bulky for wagon haul. "Water routes 
were few. The great prairie interiors of Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin were populated through the influence of the railroads and 
were dependent upon them ever after. Until the lines were built, as 
they generally were by 1873, the states demanded railroads and no price 
was too great to promise. When the lines were done came the period 
of reaction and financial settlement, in which the states must pay their 
debts and could realize the hard bargains they had been got into. The 
peculiar dependence of the Northwest upon the railroads emphasized 
here the railway aspect of the Granger movement. Laws for the relief 
of the people appeared between 1870 and 1874, and these, with their 
railroad control and their hostility to corporations, appeared to the 
East, well-sprinkled with nonresident owners of western roads, as revo- 
lution and confiscation. The East saw only this aspect of the Grange 
and the world has seen the movement through the eyes of the East until 
today. 

In his analysis of the Granger railroad laws and their progress through 
the legislatures and courts Dr. Buck has performed a great service. The 
unique relation between the Northwest and its lines caused that region to 
see the railroad problem earlier than the rest of the United States. The 
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laws themselves were bungling amateur attempts at what is the most 
technical of scientific tasks. But in the theory upon which they were 
based — that of a public interest in the management of the corporations 
that serve the public — the Northwest was both sound and prophetic. 
Here, as so often in American history, the frontier saw the problem 
and set the pace, leaving the rest of the United States a generation 
behind in reaching the same conclusion. 

Dr. Buck's book is admirably put together. Its charts are valuable 
and its bibliography, though somewhat over-complex, has no equal in its 
field. It is a worthy member of a distinguished series. 

Frederic L. Paxson 

The Democratic Party of the State of Ohio. A Comprehensive History 
of Democracy in Ohio from 1803-1912, including Democratic 
Legislation in the State, the Campaigns of a Century, His- 
tory of Democratic Conventions, the Reverses and Successes 
of the Party, etc. Edited by Thomas E. Powell. And Con- 
taining Chapters by Former Governor James E. Campbell, 
Claude Meeker, H. A. Jameson, and Others. In two volumes. 
(Columbus: Ohio Publishing Company, 1913. 528; 508 p. 
$15.00 net) 
This work purports to be "A Comprehensive History of Democracy 
in Ohio from 1803 to 1912, Including Democratic Legislation in the 
State, the Campaigns of a Century, History of Democratic Conventions, 
the Reverses and Successes of the Party, Etc. ' ' The ' ' Etc. ' ' apparent- 
ly refers to ' ' Biographical Sketches of All the Democratic Governors of 
Ohio, and Leading Democratic Politicians" to which a part of the first 
volume and the whole of the second are devoted. 

These volumes are of no value to the student and scholar, and will 
yield little of benefit or interest to the general reader. The book is in 
na proper sense a history of the Democratic party in Ohio ; neither is it 
a compendium of superficial facts and official statistics of the type of 
subscription books that is well represented by Smith's History of the Re- 
publican Party in Ohio. The work before us is rather a rambling com- 
mentary on the political history of Ohio and the United States during 
the period considered, of which, we may presume, the narration of the 
dry facts and figures! of the successive conventions and elections is sup- 
posed to serve as the central theme. We are presented with these para- 
graph studies of conventions, campaigns, and elections with faithful 
regularity, their main content being dates, names, and figures. Occa- 
sionally a convention or campaign receives somewhat more extended 
attention ; yet the treatment remains distressingly meager for the reader 



